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Justices of Appeal. Finally, from this Court of Appeal, and from
the Scotch and Irish Courts, an appeal lies to the House of Lords.
In the course of the judicial reforms now under notice the Lords
went near to losing their historic rights of Appellate Jurisdiction,
By Lord Selborne's Act of 1873 those rights were extinguished and
transferred to the new Court of Appeal. Before the Act came into
operation, however, the clause relating to the House of Lords was
rescinded, and by the Judicature Act of 1870, the Appellate Juris-
diction of the House of Lords was for the first time placed upon a
statutory basis. Provision was made for the creation immediately
of two, ultimately of four, salaried Law Lords, to be known as Lords
of Appeal in Ordinary. Thenceforward no appeal was to be heard
unless at least three Lords of Appeal were present; such Lords
including not only the salaried Law Lords but the Chancellor,
ex-Chancellors and any other Peers who " hold or have held
high judicial office ".1 The right of lay Peers to take part in the
judicial work of their House remains unaffected by the Act of 1876,
but it is never exercised.2
The ^           The Act of 1876 also effected considerable changes in the Judicial
Com-1*5   Committee of the Privy Council.3    The Lords of Appeal in Ordinary,
mittee     designated primarily for work in the House of Lords, were to act
of the       aj[so on the Judicial Committee.    At the same time it was provided
Council    ^a* *^e Archbishops and such Bishops as are members of the Privy
Council should no longer be members of the Judicial Committee,
though they might continue to be summoned as assessors, for the
hearing of ecclesiastical appeals.    To the same Committee the King
may also appoint persons who have served as Indian or Colonial
judges.    In effect, however, the composition of the Judicial Com-
mittee is almost identical with that of the House of Lords sitting m
a judicial capacity.4
Lord Selborne's Judicature Act, especially as amended later, was
an exceedingly valuable instalment of administrative reform. It
was not a party measure ; it ./as hardly a contentious one. Never-
theless, it contributed to an impression which was beginning to
prevail that no institution, however venerable, was secure from the
hands of the reformer. Ever since 1871 the tide of Government
popularity had been unequivocably on the ebb. They had attempted
not only to do too much, but to do it too quickly. In a telling phrase,
Disraeli charged them with having " legalized confiscation, consecrated
1 By an Act oi 1887 the Law Lords (now seven in number) may retain their
seats though not their salaries after resignation    They have, therefore, become
Life-Peers.
2 On the Judicature Act of 1873 and amendments c/. Selborne, Memorials, h.
c xiv., and Mamott, Second Chambers^ p  89
3 The judicial woik of the Council wa* transferred to a Committee m 1883.
*For differences in procedure, cf Marriott, English Political Institutions p.
801, from which I have here incorporated one or two paragraphs